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in course of time.9
As the process of industrialization progressed in new
countries like the U. S. A. or in industrially young countries
like India, the pattern of specialized industry gave rise to a
new phenomenon of the emergence of industrially depressed
regions or countries, along with their problems of mass unem-
ployment. Industrially old countries like England began to
feel a more or less permanent depression and regional depres-
sions became a common feature of even the new countries. In
the United States of America, when the cotton industry reach-
ed the Southern States, the cotton industry of New England
States began to feel a depression; in India, the Bombay section
of the industry began to feel a sort of atrophy and depression
as soon as it began to spread in other parts of the country.
The progress of the cotton industry in Japan and China was
also partly responsible for the difficulties of the Bombay in-
dustry. Just before the beginning of the Second World War
the sugar industry of the U. P. and Bihar was experiencing
almost similar conditions. Whatever other reasons may be
given for this phenomenon of industrially depressed regions,
9 One interesting observation, having a direct bearing on the in-
dustrial region around Calcutta, was made by the President of the
American Machine Company, Mr. Glen Overton, when, addressing the
local Rotarians, he said that development of large centres of industrial
employment should be avoided if labour contentment is to be achieved.
The failure to do this in his own country was now the cause .of the
greatest social and political problem there. He suggested that if places
of employment could be close to the land and hold units of 1,000 men
or less, the workmen would be happier, with greatly increased produc-
tive capacity. Drawing another lesson from his country, Mr. Overton
further remarked that urbanization and over-industrializatior should be
checked in time. About fifty years ago, he said, five-sixths of the Ame-
rican population lived on land or very close to it. Twenty-five years
later, about half were on land and half in the cities. Now only one-
sixth were on land and five-sixths in the so-called urban centres. Simi-
larly about keeping a proper balance between agriculture and industry,
he said that America had learned through bitter and costly experiences
of repeated depressions that without a prosperous agriculture there
could be no sustained prosperity. To India, he continued, agriculture
was the key-stone of her national economic structure. The honour
and dignity of increasing the productive value of land should be estab-
lished and maintained, and she should keep one foot on land and the
other on industry, nationally and individually.
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